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{The Comedies and Tragedies 0/ George Chap- 
man, London, 1873). 

". . . also my lord Goring, then only called 
colonel Goring . . ." — Defoe, Memoirs of a 
Cavalier (Oxford, 1840), p. 196. 

"We can only collect a few remaining 
features, which have lived through the col- 
lision of races . . ." — John Earle, The Philol- 
°gy of t ne English Tongue, 5th ed., sec. 

57i- 

"The 'Night Thoughts' only differ from 
his [Young's] previous works in the degree 
and not in the kind of power they manifest." — 
George Eliot, Essays and Leaves from a 
Note-Book (2d ed., Edinburgh, 1884), p. 38. 

" In 1525 Francis himself was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Pavia, and was only released 
after consenting to a treaty (which he did not 
keep), by which he yielded many things to 
the Emperor." — Edward A. Freemen, Gen- 
eral Sketch of European History (London, 
1885), ch. xiii., sec. 8., p. 257. 

" During peace these colonies have only ex- 
perienced the advantages of union with us." 
— James Anthony Froude, The English in the 
West Indies (New York, 1888), p. 3. 

"They [candles] were usually brought in with 
tea; but we only burned one at a time." — 
Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, ch. v. 

"... she asked him in an angry tone, what 
he did there ; to which he only replied in an 
ironical way, by drinking her health." — Gold- 
smith, The Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxi. 

"A falsehood was to her |ElizabethJ simply 
an intellectual means of meeting a difficulty ; 
and the ease with which she asserted or de- 
nied whatever suited her purpose was only 
equaled by the cynical indifference with which 
she met the exposure of her lies as soon as their 
purpose was answered."— J. R. Green, A 
Short History of the English People (New 
York, 1882), ch. vii., sec. in., p. 378. 

" Mr. D'Israeli there [in Curiosities of 
Literahire\ calls the French demoralisation a 
'barbarous term.' By this we are only to 
understand that he disrelished the political 
principles of its reputed author." — Fitzedward 
Hall, Modern English (New York, 1873), p. 42, 
foot-note. — This instance of the " misplace- 
ment " of only by Dr. Hall is exceptional. 

". . . but how completely Turner's conduct 
in this matter proves that he can only have 
been elected [Royal Academician] on his 
merits." — Philip Gilbert Hamerton, The Life 
off. M. W. Turner (London, 1879), p. 51. 

"... a knowledge of the world only means 
a knowledge of our own interest." — William 
Hazlitt, On Knowledge of the World (Sketches 
and Essays, London, 1894., p. 123). 

" There are peasant farmers and gentlemen 
farmers everywhere. But the man I have in 
my eye is only to be found at home." — T. E. 
Kebbel, English Country Life (London, 1891), 
p. in. 



". . . that blind rancorous hatred of Eng- 
land that only reaches its full growth across 
the Atlantic." — Rudyard Kipling, Mine Own 
People (authorized ed., New York, 1891), The 
Mutiny of the Mavericks, p. 68. 

". . . the diffidence which becomes a judge 
who has only heard but one side." — Macaulay, 
Bertrand Barere. 

"Their friendship had only lasted a year 
when she died . . ." — John Morley, Critical 
Miscellanies (London, 1888), vol. iii., p. 357. 

". . . but these excursive acts only occupied 
their leisure hours." — J. H. Newman, Autobio- 
graphical Memoir (London, 1890), ch. i. 

" In London he had only hadeyes for Susie 
Moore." — W. E. Norris, Mrs. Fenton, ch. x. 

" He was very deaf, and could only hear 
through a long trumpet and an india-rubber 
tube." — Marianne North, Recollections of a 
Happy Life (2d. ed., London, 1892), vol. ii., p. 
131- 

". . . accused before the Venetian governor 
of treasonable practices, and only saved by 
the arrival of the great convoy from Venice. 
. . ." — Mrs. Oliphant, The Makers of Venice 
(London, 1888), Part II., ch. ii., p. 176. 

"... men . . . who do not desire to steal 
baubles and common trash, but wish only to 
possess peculiar rarities. . ." — Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, "Twelfth Discourse" (Literary Works, 
London, 1879, vol. ii., p. 50). 

". . . you shall have this armour willingly, 
which I did onely put on to do honor to the 
owner. . ." — Sir Philip Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 
1598), p. 41- 

". . . but these [Hearts] are too perishable 
to preserve their Memories, which can only be 
done by the Pens of able and faithful Histo- 
rians." — Swift, A Proposal for Correcting, Im- 
proving and Ascertaining the English Tongue 
(second ed., London, 1712), p. 38. 

"We have only had one really fine day." — 
John Addington Symonds, In the Key of Blue, 
etc. (London, 1893), p. 185. 

"He knew all the best [billiard] tables in 
town, and the marker at Hunt's could only 
give him ten." — Thackeray, The Ravensiving, 
ch. i. 

The collocation of only illustrated in the 
examples given above is infrequent in some of 
the works mentioned, but in most of them it 
occurs so often as to leave the impression that 
it is the commonest of the collocations in which 
only is used ; its frequency is especially no- 
ticeable in writings that show spontaneity. 

R. O. Williams. 
New York City. 



NO TES ON Feeder Larcwidas. 
These notes pertain to the text of the poem 
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Feeder Larcwidas (Des Vaters Lehreri) in 
Grein-Wiilker, i, 353 f. 

4. — Do a pcette duge ; deag pin gewyrhta : 
This is the reading and punctuation I should 
adopt, deag is imperative (in harmony with 
do), and gewyrhta (gen. pi. limited by pin) 
represents the construction of headorcesa in 
Beowulf 526. This imperative deag is, pre- 
sumably, an Anglian form ; cf. North, gionn of 
the Durham Ritual (Lindelof, p. 100). 

5—j.—wyrsan gewyrhta (gen. pi.; cf. Beo- 
wulf 525) limits feond, just as goda gehwylces 
limits frea and fultum; pam oprum is the 
generalized contrast to pe, as in 19-20 below. 

17. — A comma, or, better still, a semi-colon, 
is required after firene. 

23— 26.— gewuna-wyrsa (gen. pi.) charac- 
terizes tzngum which is governed by the im- 
perative eahta. Set in contrast to cengum is 
anne . . . spella and lara (gen. pi.) . . rcedhyc- 
gende (ace. sg.). 

^.—drymeTi , 'rejoices,' fittingly corresponds 
to the preceding blissaS, for the contrast lies 
in the words sorgful and sorgleas. Grein's 
conjectured drymman is therefore to be can- 
celled. 

62. — For wene I suggest wend (imperative). 

64. — syge, read sige, 'victory, success.' The 
sure grounds of hope (to hyhte) and of success 
(to sige) are set forth. 

67.— The reading of the MS., wis, notwith- 
standing the deleting dot, must be retained. 

82. — meahtum spedig, relating to gode of the 
preceding line, is an interjected appellative ; 
gode, therefore, is Gode. For mon=man 
'evil,' see Beitrdge viii, 570. 

85.— him (referring to either grund or yrre) 
warna pe (for warnaS pat). The imperative 
warna removes the impossible change of per- 
son. 

q^.—ber breostcofan. To accord with the 
preceding half-line (leoht on gehygdum), I 
suggess beorht on breostcofan. 

James W. Bright. 

BARLAAM AND fO ASAPH IN SPAIN 

1 r I .1 
Salva (No. 2106) in describing Medrano's 
Silva Curiosa (Paris, 1608)2 says : "Los cuen- 

1 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, for January, 1895, pp. 11-17. 

2 See Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. x, col. 24, note 13. 



tos estan casi todos tornados del Alivio de 

Caminantes, de Timoneda." The writer might 
have added that these cuentos are reproduced 

almost literally. The following is a collation 

of both works, Timoneda's numbers are given 
according to Rivadeneira, vol. iii. 

TIMONEDA. MEDRANO. 

fuan Arag., Cuento 3. page 127. 

" " " 5. " 128. 

" " " 8. " 129. 

" " " 9. " 130. 

" " " 11. " 131. 

Alivio, part I " 31. " 142. 

" I " 34- " 143- 

" " I " 39. " 144. 

" " I " 42. " 144. 

" I " 47- " 145- 

I " 50. " 145- 

I " 52. " 146. 

" I " 54. " 146. 

I " 56. " 137- 

" " I " 60. " 146. 

" " I " 63. " 147. 

I " 64. " 152. 

" " I " 66. " 147. 

" " I " 67. " 147. 

" " I " 72. " 148. 

I " 73. " 148. 

" " I " 76. " 148. 

" " II " 24. " 132. 

" II " 25. " 132. 

" II " 26. " 133. 

" II " 29. " 133. 

" II " 30. " 134- 

" II " 32. " 134- 

" II " 33- " T 34- 

" II " 34- " 135- 

" II " 39- " J 35- 

" II " 40. " 135- 

" II " 42. " 135- 

" II " 44- " J 3 6 - 

" II " 46. " 136. 

" II " 48. " 137- 

" II " 49- " !3 8 - 

" II " 50. " 138. 

" II " 51. " 139- 

" II " 52. " 139- 

" II " 53- " 7i- 

" II " 54- " J 4o. 

" " II " 62. " 140. 
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